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Flat out (edging towards 390kmh), I leaned a hard left into the bend. 
Without breaking the corner for the twist in the middle I kept the wheel 
locked left and skidded across the grass in the middle. I screeched back out 
onto the concrete on the other side and accelerated hard out of the bend. 


I’d done what basically boils down to a giant handbrake turn. 
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PROLOGUE 
~ PART ONE ~ 


It was a blazing hot day over the San Marino race track and the noise 
was deafening. The sun beat down, and tensions grew even tighter than 
normal as the sweltering, clammy warmth fought with the almost 
unbearable roar of high-powered engines to gradually and subconsciously 
take over everyone's senses. 


The noise wasn't such a problem — most of us were wearing radio 
headsets anyway — but the heat was a real drain on your energy. You 
could shake it off for a few minutes with a drink or a cool fan, but 
inevitably the prickly sensation would soon creep back and do its best to 
break your concentration. And concentration was one thing that no-one 
could afford to lose, not that morning. Luckily, a few local boys were kept 
busy earning themselves extra pocket money and soothing tortured 
tempers by handing out free drinks — half a pint of cool relief that almost 
made you feel human again. 


It wasn't even midday yet, but already I could see the heat-haze 
shimmering on the concrete horizons as I looked around. Baking concrete 
in every direction, broken up only by the walls of grandstand seating 
blocks, promotional advertising boards, TV crews and, of course, the 
motor cars and mechanics that swanned around the pit lane. Every single 
comer of the pits was a hive of activity. There was hardly room to breathe, 
let alone move, as the roar of engines mixed with frantic human voices. 
The final pre-race checks and adjustments were taking their toll on 
everyone's blood pressure. 


Mechanics were shouting, unintelligible messages were barked from 
tannoys and it seemed that everyone was hustling everyone else. Although 
I wasn't actually required to do any hands-on work, I didn't escape the 
pressure. Each time I turned my head it seemed as if my startled mug was 
broadcast live to over 300 million avid viewers of what would within a 
couple of hours be the first Formula One Grand Prix race of the season. 


“What are your feelings on the course layout?” “Why have you 
elected to install a seven speed gearbox in your car as opposed to the 
easler-to-handle four-speed or automatic?” “What's your favourite 
breakfast cereal?” The questions came thick and fasts from the motley 
selection of drivers, radio commentators and celebrities that made up the 
media coverage. The questions were largely unavoidable, but answered 
them so many times before I had all the answers to hand. 


“T think the course layout is great — there's only one comer at the top 
of the circuit that you have to change down for, which makes for a high- 
speed race, and that suits my style.” 


“I'm racing with the seven-speed box because San Marino is a fast 
circuit. OK, so the four-speed and automatic boxes leave you a bit more 
time for refined comering and braking, but the Minarae hasn't exactly got 
the highest top-end speed on the circuit, so I need every last mph I can 
get.” 


“My favourite breakfast cereal? Crumblos of course!” (Quick beam to 
the camera.) “I'd never wake up to anything else!” And with that token 
gesture 'of appeasement to my sponsors, I made my excuses and wandered 
off to try and soak up more of the atmosphere. 


All along the pit lane, tempers were reaching breaking point. The 
brightly coloured overalls of the different racing teams blended together to 
form a multi-coloured snake of desperate activity as far down the track as | 
could see. I looked along the line and recognised the mustard coloured 
overalls of my own Minarae team about halfway down the line. The doors 
of the team's juggernaut were wide open, and all around I could see the 
team's mechanics working hard at their jobs. I hoped that they were getting 
some decent results from their last-minute tinkering and tailoring. 


The eager cameramen (in search of last-minute, on-the-scene TV 
footage for the 300 million) weren't just bugging me, they were getting in 
the way of everyone and subsequently being shouted at by the officials. 
The officials were shouted at by the mechanics trying to get on with their 
highly-skilled jobs and the mechanics were in turn shouted at by the team 
bosses, demanding to know why they weren't getting on with the job of 
pre-race engine re-tuning and safety checks. A combination of adrenalin, 
excitement, noise, the sweat-inducing sun and repeatedly being asked what 


your favourite breakfast cereal was had brought out the worst in 
everybody. 


But I was really getting off Lightly. For the moment at least, the 
pressure was off. I was one of the lucky 16. 


In all this hassle, sweat and activity there were 16 of us who could 
safely let our thoughts drift miles away. 16 guys who, for the moment, 
could take time out to try and relax, to think about the race ahead — and 
concentrate on looking cool for the 300 million. 16 guys who, for a few 
precious hours, could sit back and let the others get on with the important 
work. We'd already done our job for the morning — the qualifying races 
had been completed and the grid placements decided. All we could do now 
was wait for the green light which meant we were off. There was no more 
any of us could Compared to the five-lap torture that lay ahead of us, these 
last couple of hours before a race were almost peaceful. 


But the 16 of us couldn't share this tranquility. We couldn't exactly sit 
around and have a beer and a friendly chat, because in less than two hours' 
time we would be risking our necks, screaming around this concrete circuit 
at speeds in excess of 400kmh — doing our best to leave the other 15 
drivers spitting gravel. Yes, it was just before the start of that first Grand 
Prix race of the season that I realised a driver's job can be one of the 
loneliest in the world. 


The 16 guys who could be seen pacing around the outskirts of the 
bustling activity, avoiding attention where possible but occasionally having 
to answer an engineer's question or begrudgingly partake in a hurried but 
hard-fought-for interview, were deadly rivals. Don't believe everything you 
read in the press. Don't believe what the TV commentators would have 
you believe. And most of all, don't believe in any of the “gentleman 
sportsmanship” that our sport often tends to get accused of harbouring. 


I'd believed it too. I was the new kid on the block and had been 
looking forward to some decent racing, with some decent guys and the 
“best man winning” at the end. But my illusions had soon been shattered 
by my team boss, who had told me in no uncertain terms that Grand Prix 
racing was not fair, and that if I was to win have to fight dirty. 


Grand Prix racing is not fair because the drivers race in different cars. 
It's a vicious circle, really: you get to drive a great car for one of the best 


teams if you're good enough they have no qualms about kicking out a 
driver and replacing him if a better one comes along. But the only way you 
can prove yourself as a decent driver is to win races, and it's difficult to 
come anywhere close to winning unless you have a decent car. Unless, of 
course, you're prepared to chuck etiquette out the window and race dirty. 
And that's where I intended to clean up. 


Motor racing is a dirty sport. Believe what you see every now and 
then on the track, when the TV crews inadvertently witness an illegal 
overtaking move or — how shall I put? — a demonstration of “aggressive 
inspiration.” Believe that it's dog-eat-dog out there. Believe that every one 
of us would resort to any low-down, illegal or plain unsporting tactic we 
possibly could to get past an opponent without getting caught. Believe that 
Formula One Grand Prix races don't end up in a mass orgy of crashes, 
skids and knocking each other off die track of Ben Hur Meets Freddie 
Kruger proportions for only one real reason: hitting an opponent's car 
usually does you more damage than it does him. 


That's the only reason, but a very good one. At 400kmh even hitting a 
fly is dangerous (for the car, I mean. Obviously colliding with a high-speed 
lump of metal ranks pretty high on a fly's list of “Things to avoid today if 
at all possible” as well). The cars may look sturdy, but they are designed 
for speed, not stock-car racing. And any detours off the track, through 
crash barriers or over opponents (yes, anyone can fly) invariably leads to 
disaster. 


The pit crews are pretty much on the ball and can patch up most 
dents, breaks or holes, but it takes them time. Depending on how much 
damage you've inflicted on their multi-million pound, fuel-injected, turbo- 
charged, state-of-the-art, vorsprung durch technion, lot-less-bovver-than-a- 
hovver high-speed racing machine (sometimes they get too personal about 
the whole business, in my opinion), repairs can take anything from six 
seconds upwards. 


Six seconds? Doesn't sound like much, does it? But six seconds is a 
long time in motor racing. At 400kmh, six seconds is the time it takes to 
travel precisely two-thirds of a kilometre. That's a lot of concrete. And 
that's not even including the time it takes to slow down and accelerate back 
up to speed again. 


What I'm trying to say is that time spent in the pits is something that 
should be avoided, and the only way it can be avoided is by staying on the 
track and out of your opponent's bodywork. Which means that in order to 
win, you have to rely on skill, smooth gear changes and (most of all) a 
decent knowledge of the track to get you ahead. That and getting in the 
way Of cars trying to overtake you. 


But I wasn't used to this subtler approach. I was used to a sport in 
which no holds were barred and violence was the order of the day. I was an 
experienced high-speed racer, all right, and probably spent more hours 
scorching along baking-hot tarmac at suicidal speeds than any of these 
guys. But learnt my racing at a different school from these guys. learnt to 
race in America, on two wheels... 


PROLOGUE 
~ PART TWO ~ 


Have you ever heard of a race called the Road Rash? Ah well, never 
mind — most people haven't. It's a tad illegal (well, a lot really), so 
publicity is kept to a minimum. Anyway, that's where I’d come from. My 
name is Alex Player and I was a pretty damn fine Rasher in my time, even 
if I do say it myself. But I gave it all up when Natasha (my wife) decided 
that she couldn't take the pace any more. 


It wasn't that I wanted to give it up. Oh no, I was keen to continue 
Road Rashing until the end of my days — and don't believe anything you 
may have read to the contrary. But Natasha had wanted to leave, so we left 
together. And then, dirough a bizarre series of chance encounters, lucky 
breaks and knowing the right people, I found myself signed up with the 
Minarae team for the start of the Formula One Grand Prix season. 


They'd checked me out, seemed impressed by my knowledge of 
racing and needed an extra driver fast. What had actually sealed my 
appointment (although neither I nor the team will confirm this story if 
asked, so don't bother asking) was a secret bike race around a circuit. I 
cruised home ahead of their top guy with about 20 seconds to spare — and 
I hadn't even used my fists. They realised that I knew what I was talking 
about and hired me on the spot. 


I was a completely unknown quantity to the other teams and drivers. 
Even the TV commentators had shown a lot of interest and had got through 
a lot of broadcast minutes speculating over how the “new boy” would 
shape up — and I daresay they were right. Hiring some jumped-up ex- 
motorbike racer (the Minarae team's press releases had glossed over most 
of the more “interesting” aspects of my old profession) certainly had its 
elements of risk. I mean, there were plenty of rally, Formula Three and 
second-string drivers who were just as well qualified as me to take the hot 
seat — if not more But I was grateful to the Minarae team for giving me a 


break, and I hoped to repay the favour with some decent championship 
points. 


So here I was, at the start of a new season of motor-racing, this time 
on four wheels instead of two. The cars were safer than the motorbikes, 
there was no danger from oncoming traffic least, I sincerely hoped not — 
someone would be in a lot of trouble if there was) and the whole thing was 
legal. But apart from these slight spoilsport problems, I was confident and 
I was looking forward to it. 


I mean, this was as fast as racing gets, and quite honestly I was of the 
belief that racing is racing — it doesn't really matter what vehicle you're 
on, in or crashing. But Formula One is the ultimate — there's nowhere 
really to go after this series — so I really wanted to make it big. A run 
of 16 races, in 16 different countries on 16 different courses. The season 
would truly be a test of a driver's skill and dedication. 


I wandered back along the pits and was collared by the team manager. 
He was an old Italian guy by the name of Francisco Minarae. Yes, the 
racing team was his own pride and joy, a family business whose car had 
enjoyed modest success in die past, earning it a C classification in the 
ranks of the teams. There were four classifications and our car was in the 
third group, which meant that it wasn't the best, but certainly not the worst. 


No, the Minarae 594 car was OK — it could have done with a higher 
top-end speed (the seven-speed gearbox made the most of a 790 ps/rpm 
engine) and the suspension, tyres and brakes weren't up to much. But the 
handling was fairly solid and I really Couldn't have asked for much more 
on my debut appearance. 


“Let's try hard to win,” he'd encouraged me before the qualifying lap 
— as if I needed encouraging. The qualifying laps are raced with only one 
other car on the track, and each driver takes it in tum to clock the fastest 
time possible. The positions on the grid are allocated according to 
quickness, the fastest drivers starting at the front. At first I thought that this 
was grossly unfair, because it seemed merely to exaggerate the head start 


that the drivers with faster cars already had. But it was soon pointed out 
that this was really just a safety measure. Overtaking is always a most 
dangerous manoeuvre, and at the start of a race when all the cars are 
grouped up together hustling for position on the first bend especially so. So 
it's far better to let the pack spread out as soon as possible, and that means 
putting nothing in the way of the fastest cars. It was just our tough luck in 
the slower cars that we had yet another disadvantage thrust upon us before 
the race had even started. 


Still, done OK and I hoped that Francisco Minarae would be pleased 
with the 50.10 second lap that had given us a highly respectable fifth place 
on the grid. He was pleased, as it turned out, and offered me just one extra 
piece of advice. 


“Pass the cars at the hairpin turn!” he urged. I took his words on 
board. I had a respect for the guy and I figured he knew what he was 
talking about. We carried on chatting about the race ahead, swapping notes 
on cornering and where to change gears. As I said, I was going to take the 
whole thing in seventh, changing down to third only once for the tight 
hairpin at the top of the cuit. Franciso agreed. He then asked me if I 
wanted to challenge another driver. 


I’d heard about this system of challenges. This was how drivers from 
different classifications earned promotion — or, more worryingly, 
relegation to a different team. The idea was that before each race you could 
issue a challenge to any one of the other 16 drivers. If you challenged and 
beat him on two separate occasions, then the chances were that you would 
be offered his job in a different team. 


Fine, as long as you do the challenging. I mean, there's no respect lost 
in challenging and then losing to a guy in a better car — after all, they are 
better than you. But the problem comes when you get challenged yourself 
by a driver in a lower ranked car. If you lose then, you can kiss your drive 
goodbye and you're faced with relegation. 


But anyway. What the hell, I thought. Let's chance my Franciso 
agreed that I had little or no chance of winning it (thanks, Francisco), so he 
gave me his blessing to issue a challenge to a guy been talking to earlier 
on, a guy by the name of Greg Turner. He was a British driver, racing for 
the May He had a much better car than me, with a more powerful Lorry 32 


V8 powerhouse engine sitting on decent shocks, tyres and brakes. It was 
the start of the season, so he hadn't earned himself any championship 
points yet. But he was hot favourite to finish among the points at San 
Marino, and I was just a jumped-up nobody. 


Still, I issued the challenge and waited for the reply. 


“Now, let's race against each other!” he declared. It would seem that 
the gauntlet thrown down had been accepted. I didn't expect to win but I 
had nothing to lose, so there was no harm in trying. 


I checked my watch. Race hour was quickly approaching. I glanced 
around and saw that while been talking to Francisco the grandstands had 
been filling up to capacity. A few cars were left in the pits but the majority 
had raced off towards the starting grid. 


“Are we ready?” I quizzed one of the mechanics. 


“As we'll ever be,” he sighed. Mechanics! Always such perfectionists. 
I leapt into the cockpit, secured my seat-belt, pulled on my race balaclava 
and helmet, switched on my radio mike (to keep me in constant contact 
with Francisco throughout the race) and roared the Minarae into life. 


I raced out of the Minarae bay, into the pit lane and sped along to the 
starting grid. I kept an eye on my rear-view mirror to watch the rest of the 
cars creep up behind me into their positions. The roar of engines was 
deafening, as 16 drivers revved and screeched on the grid. My rev counter 
waved up and down as I toyed with my accelerator pedal. 


When everyone was set, the red light appeared, to the relief of 16 
pairs of eyes which had been transfixed on the starting board. In an instant 
the red changed to green, and we were off... 


~ RACE 1 ~ 
SAN MARINO 


Race One — San Marino Grand Prix 
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You're probably wondering what that map of the course is doing 
there. Well, before each race each driver sits down with the team manager 
and works out a gear plan for the race ahead. Some corners can be taken at 
full speed, some need to be slowed down for — and that's where the gear 
plan comes in remarkably useful. 


There are three real ways of slowing down (four if you include 
ramming the guy in front of you, but that's not highly recommended). 
These are putting on the brakes, changing down a gear and letting the 
increased engine revs slow the car down, and scraping the verge. 


Crazy as it may sound, I recommend the last two. Braking is all very 
well, but in my experience it's far better to let your gearbox take the strain 
of deceleration. That and running along the side of the verge — guaranteed 
to slow you down, and guaranteeing you make most of the track width 
available to you. 


So I've included the map that Francisco and I drew up so that you can 
take a look for yourself at what gear changes need to be made to get you 
safely around each comer on the circuit. If ever you get the chance to race 


around San Marino in a Minarae 594 (and you never know — it happened 
to me), then it might come in useful. 


Anyway, the lights turned green and we were off. Adrenalin surged 
through my veins as I floored my accelerator pedal and raced through the 
first two gear changes. The pack were still roughly in grid formation as we 
approached 100kmh, but I wanted to get ahead. All four cars ahead of me 
had got a good start — that was good news; it meant there weren't any out 
of control cars or wrecks to avoid. 


But behind me I could see the tell-tale signs of a crash. Smoke poured 
from the engine of some unfortunate soul who had failed to make a clean 
start. I had no time to ponder whether it was Turner, my rival. He'd been 
right behind me on the grid, and furious that I’d managed to out-race him 
for a position at the start. 


I took a chance — I swerved to the side of the track and tried to shoot 
up the inside of two cars, a daring overtaking move that would become my 
trademark over the races to come. It was dangerous and foolhardy, but it 
normally worked. This time, however, it didn't. 


The Finarae just wasn't powerful enough, and despite my desperate 
attempt to squeeze extra power from my engine (I tell you, if there had 
been a hole in the floor I would have started running, Fred Flintstone style) 
the other cars just powered on ahead — followed by two others in quick 
succession. 


I cursed to myself — fifth to seventh in less than ten seconds and 
there was absolutely nothing I could do about the situation. The car simply 
wasn't up to what I was demanding of it. Right then, ten seconds into my 
first ever Grand Prix race, I swore to myself that I was going to get myself 
in a better team. I mean, it was ridiculous. 


How was any driver meant to get anywhere in a championship when 
he was competing against drivers in better cars? All of a sudden I realised 
what it must have felt like for the other Road Rashers when I’d been riding 
my own custom bike against their standard issue ones. But I didn't spare 
them too much thought — I had a race to win. 


As the first six cars raced off ahead of me I stole a look in my rear- 
view mirror. Turner was still there — hot on my tail. I guess he'd followed 
me up the side of the track, keeping an eye on my progress, figuring that if 
I was going to get a lucky break then he'd share it with me, and was now 
cursing his foolishness as I was mine. We raced around the first left-hander 
looking like a car towing a caravan — he was practically climbing up my 
exhaust pipe. We roared out of the comer and into the straight. 


Now he was looking to overtake. I was just hitting the 300kmh mark 
as he swerved right, then left behind me and pulled alongside. He timed his 
move perfectly. The extra power of his engine and the tow he'd got from 
slipstreaming my car gave him all the extra acceleration he needed to get 
into a perfect line for the first real bend. 


The bend! forgotten all about the tight left-hander waiting for us at 
the top of the track! I’d completely missed the rows of tyres on the left that 
Francisco and I had used as landmarks in our gear plan. I was going far too 
fast, on the wrong side of the track, in the wrong gear, and I had a smug 
looking Englishman grinning at me about six feet to the left of me. He 
knew that fouled things up and was enjoying his moment of triumph. 


He was on the left of the track, I was on the right as we careered 
towards the top of the circuit. Turner swooped left and was gone, timing 
his corner to perfection and racing away around the bend. I slammed on 
the brakes and changed down rapidly from seventh all the way down 
through the box to third. The engine screamed in protest, but the desired 
effect of slowing down was achieved and I locked my wheel into the left- 
hand turn. 


I just made the bend without crashing into one of the piles of tyres 
that marked the side of the course, but lost a suicidal amount of speed. I 
dropped even lower through the box to second before I could safely start 
accelerating again, and my speedo practically hit rock bottom — ten out of 
ten if you're taking a driving test, minus several million when you're racing 
a Grand Prix. Seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth. Three more cars swooped past 
me as I desperately tried to claw back some lost speed. 


But it was no good — the car just wasn't up to it. Before I’d got 
around the next bend (another big left-hander, but possible at top speed) I 
was still only in fifth and climbing. I’d been relegated to 12th before I was 


back up to cruising speed and even then I was only just keeping level with 
the back-markers. 


The course twitched right and left, requiring split-second cornering, 
but Francisco and I already knew that the Finarae could take them at full 
speed (one fact that at my current snail-like pace was about as much use as 
a luminous lettuce). But on I plodded, desperately weaving in front of the 
only two remaining cars behind me. I told you I intended to play dirty. 


They beeped and screamed but I paid no attention. 


The course straightened out and headed south towards the twin left- 
handers at the bottom of the course. Now here I knew I had a chance to 
make up some ground. The first left-hander approached quickly. 


Flat out (edging towards 390kmh), I leaned a hard left into the bend. 
Without breaking the corner for the twist in the middle I kept the wheel 
locked left and skidded across the grass in the middle. I screeched back out 
onto the road on the other side and accelerated hard out of the bend. 


Amazingly, I’d hardly lost any speed, whereas the other cars had all 
braked, changed down and then accelerated back out the other side. I’d 
done what basically boils down to a giant handbrake turn. 


As soon as I opened my eyes again — I mean, as soon as I finished 
my analysis of the cockpit controls, I could see three cars straight ahead of 
me, and I was approaching fast. 


The road twitched right, then left in quick succession and I overtook 
all three cars in the process of negotiating the bends. I was in ninth. I 
risked a glance at my race computer (kept updated by remote control from 
the pits) and took pleasure in noticing that a certain Greg Turner had failed 
to capitalise on his advantage and was, in fact, only 500 metres further 
along the track, in eighth place. 


I kept my nose down and inch by inch I narrowed the gap. The long 
straights of San Marino didn't suit my car, even with the seven-speed box, 
but I kept gaining on Turner's May car. The only reason this was possible 
was because of my scary manoeuvre at the twin left-handers — I’d started 
accelerating at a higher speed, so as long as I didn't reach max I’d keep 
gaining on him. 


My lap counter notched up one. Four more to go. I gritted my teeth 
and kept my accelerator flat to the floor. Once again, I approached the tight 
left-hander at the top of the circuit where come to grief last time. This time 
around I had no distractions, changed down for the first time as I passed 
the first pile of tyres on the left and was in third by the time I leaned a hard 
left, bumping over the very inside edge of the verge, and accelerated back 
out the other side. 


Second by second, the time between myself and Turner was 
narrowing. I knew from my computer what position we were both in, and 
the exact time difference (to the nearest hundredth of a second) between 
our two cars. The seconds gradually climbed down, until I could see his 
car ahead of me. It was my turn to tail him around the twists and turns of 
the back section of the circuit, and I made sure I was in the right place to 
get a perfect line for the twin left-handers at the bottom of the circuit. 


Like before, I held the wheel down for the duration of the two comers 
without ever taking my foot off the accelerator. I overtook Turner halfway 
through the two bends and raced away from him (at something 
approaching full speed) while he was still changing down for the second 
bend. 


It was a fantastic feeling, and I felt almost as if I was literally flying. I 
almost screamed out loud as I passed the lap finish point, the seconds 
between myself and Turner gradually increasing. 


I was in eighth place and held on to it for the rest of the Grand Prix. 
What I lost in the way of top-end speed along the straights and accelerating 
out of the top bend, I made up for in skidding around the bottom left- 
handers and taking the mini chicanes at full speed. 


I cruised home in eighth place to a smacked Minarae team and the 
cheer of the crowds. As I cruised into the pits Francisco bounced over and 
tried to kiss me before even got out of the car. 


I couldn't believe it. Not only had I finished my first Grand Prix in 
one piece, but finished in the top half of the field (just — but who's 
arguing?) and challenged another driver and won. 


Turner wasn't pleased — he wanted his revenge. He reported my 
“inventive” comering technique to the race officials, but nothing came of 


it, so I figured that I’d try and cheat round as many corners in the future as 
I could. 


“Next race. Me and you,” Turner demanded. 


“OK, whatever you say,” I agreed, with a lot more courage than my 
flukey one-off performance warranted. But I didn't care about Turner. I 
intended to enjoy the moment. But as the jubilant Finarae team packed up 
the gear and started loading the juggernaut, my thoughts couldn't help 
wandering to race number two, and Brazil... 


~ RACE 2 ~ 
BRAZIL 


Race Two — Brazil 
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Turner wasn't happy about his defeat at San Marino, and I can't say 
that I blamed him. I mean, if I were to beat him one more time then his 
place at the May team would be mine. And that meant a new car for me 
and relegation for one of Formula One's most respected drivers. Still, it 
wasn't my fault that beginner's luck had smiled kindly on Alex Player that 
day. 


Qualifying had been tough. Brazil was a tight circuit, requiring two 
crucial gear changes and a lot of concentration. The long straight down the 
back of the course didn't favour my under-powered Minarae, but I figured 
on being able to make up some ground in the tight section at the bottom of 
the course. I didn't rate my chances of a repeat victory over Turner though. 


Before the race, Francisco took me to one side amid the hustle and 
noise of the pit lane and asked me what I was going to do about Turner. I 


told him that he had no need to worry, I wouldn't be leaving his team just 
yet. 


“You mean you're not going to challenge him?” demanded Francisco. 


“No, I mean that I don't think lightning is going to strike twice,” I 
explained, very modestly I think. 


“You never know, a lot can happen over five laps. You should hear 
the names he's been calling you,” Francisco joked. But I wasn't smiling. 
I’d promised Turmer a return challenge, and I intended giving it to him — 
there was no need for him to get nasty about it. After all, there wasn't any 
real danger of me beating him again, was there? 


And one victory on its own was useless — you had to follow it up 
with another if you were going to gain promotion. Still, if Turner wanted a 
war then I was prepared to give him one. So with a mixture of anger, 
heady dreams of a new car with which I could seriously start battling for 
some points, and a slight feeling of chivalry (I had promised Tumer his 
chance of revenge, after all) I issued my second challenge. 


It was readily accepted, with a warning that beginner's luck doesn't 
strike twice. OK, Turner, I thought — there's no need to rub it in. I’d 
earned myself a mediocre eighth position on the grid and I really didn't 
think I could have gone much faster. Turner was to start the race in second 
place. Great, let's give him an even bigger advantage over me than he's 
already got. But the team seemed pleased enough with the result even if I 
wasn't, so I guess I couldn't really complain. 


With a few minutes to go before the drivers would be called to their 
cars, I returned to the pit bay. If anything, the place was busier than it had 
been at San Marino. I recognised one of the TV commentators I’d spoken 
to a fortnight before. He caught my eye and urged his camera team over to 
where I was standing. 


“Alex, how do you rate your chances of a second victory over Greg 
Turner?” It seemed that this was to be the talking point of the day. A 
microphone was thrust under my nose like an icecream. 


“Well, Greg's a great driver and...” I stopped. No, I thought — I'm 
not going to be known as the one-hit wonder. I'm not going to give Turner 


the pleasure of me acknowledging my luck to 300 million people. If I was 
to go out, then I was going to go with all guns blazing. 


I swore to myself a vow that I would beat him. I was really going to 
beat the stuck-up little ponce once and for all. I may have started this war, 
but I wasn't the one who made it nasty. I turned back to the camera crew. 


“I'm going to beat Greg Turner again and take my place in the May 
racing team,” I declared. And with that gesture of gung-ho bravado, I 
strode back to my car. 


“Strong words,” said the waiting Francisco as the TV commentator 
turned back to his camera for his opinion on my chances. “Do you reckon 
you've got a chance?” I didn't reply. “You know, I wouldn't mind Greg 
Turner racing for my team,” mused Francisco, “so don't feel I’d be put out 
if you want to take his place...” 


I thanked him for this double-edged compliment. On the one hand he 
was saying that he thought I had a chance, but on the other he was saying 
that he quite fancied the idea of having a tried and trusted, experienced 
driver behind his wheel as opposed to a young hot-shot like myself. 
Thanks a bunch. 


The tannoy barked a request for all drivers to make their way to the 
starting grid. I jumped into the car, belted up and pulled on my helmet. 
Francisco gave me a thumbs up and slapped me on the helmet as I roared 
off down the pit lane towards the entrance to the track. 


The slower cars filed in behind me as we all took our places on the 
grid. The noise of 16 highly-tuned engines revving at the start combined to 
create a wall of sound that was practically deafening. 


The lights flipped to red and the engines' roar reached a crescendo. A 
siren sounded and the lights flipped to green. The Brazilian Grand prix, the 
second of the season, was under way... 


I finished ninth — one place ahead of Turner. Again. 


He'd lost his position almost straight away, fouling up the first bend. 
I’d sped past his smoking car almost without realising it, but I didn't grin 
or wave at him (much) when I realised who it was — that would have been 
nasty. So I kept my nose down and concentrated on getting around the 
tricky bends of the tight Brazilian circuit. 


I made one pit-stop (cutting up comers and going over track 
boundaries takes its toll on even the best tyres and suspension) but timed it 
so as to emerge back on the track with only a couple of cars to worry 
about. Sometimes you can do that with pit-stops. If you reckon on the 
average pit-stop taking ten seconds (by the time you've accelerated back 
up to speed again) then it's often a good idea to wait a lap once the trouble 
sign starts flashing — as long as your car's performance isn't affected, of 
course. If you're experiencing loss of power or erratic cornering, then 
you've got to get yourself into the pits as quick as possible and hang the 
consequences. 


But been lucky, and my pit-stop had only cost me one place, which I 
managed to snatch back at the tight chicanes at the bottom of the circuit. 


And kept in that position (with Turner making up ground and places 
behind me, but never overtaking) until the end of the race. 


To say that I was happy is kind of like saying that Bernard Manning is 
slightly plump. I was ecstatic. 


Straight after the race the May team manager bounded over to the 
Minarae juggernaut and offered me a place on his team. I accepted on the 
spot, contracts were signed and I made my farewells with the Minarae 
team. I thanked Francisco, I thanked the boss of the May team. I thanked 
the pit crews, I thanked the skies above me, I thanked the TV commentator 
and I thanked the 300 million TV viewers for watching. 


And I avoided Greg Turner. 


~ RACE 3 ~ 
FRANCE 


Race Three — France 
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“T'll rely on your talent,” warned the boss of the May team. And I 
sincerely hoped that I could do his faith justice. He accepted my arrival 
with the same mixture of regret and hope that Francisco had shown at my 
departure. Turner had been a reliable driver for them, and now they had 
Alex Player — an ex-bike racer who'd fluked himself a couple of decent 
showings. 


But I was confident that the May car's Lorry 32 V8 engine with a 
seven-speed box would provide enough power for me to notch up some 
more than decent results. The cyan coloured May 555 car kicked out 850 
ps/rpm, a big improvement on the Minarae. OK, so the suspension and 
tyres weren't that much better, but the overall package was a big 
improvement and I hardly ever used my brakes anyway. 


The French course suited a more powerful car, which suited my style. 
Apart from one hairpin requiring a drop to fifth, the entire circuit could be 
taken at full speed, if you did a hand-braker at the bottom pair of bends — 
dangerous, foolhardy and exactly what I intended to do. 


I heard reports back from various TV crews and a couple of the 
Minarae mechanics that Turner wasn't pleased with his new car — he 
reckoned it was unfair that he could no longer compete on a level pegging 
with most of the other drivers. Oh how sad! I had no sympathy for him. 
Besides, I’d managed to beat him with the Minarae, so there was no reason 
for him not to beat me in turn and get his old car back. 


After qualifying (a very nice fifth place, thank you very much for 
asking) I waited for the inevitable return challenge from Turner. It never 
came. I had no idea why — maybe Turner wasn't even going to bother 
trying in his new, unimproved car. So for the first time I entered a Grand 
Prix race without a rival. 


I should have known better, really. If you don't challenge someone 
then you get challenged yourself next race, as I was to find out later on. 
This has two effects. First, it means that you run the risk of losing your 
place to a lesser driver (and remember, anyone can crash or wipe-out, 
which automatically means victory to the other challenger), but even more 
importantly, it means you have to go a race without being able to challenge 
someone yourself. And if the race in question happens to be on a circuit 
that you know you can do well at, well then that's just tough luck. 


But that was all ahead of me. As far as France was concerned a lack 
of challenger in no way meant that the pressure was off. I had a new car to 
drive, under the attentive eyes of a whole new race team anxious to know 
whether their new driver was up to the job or not. 


They'd been pleased with the fifth position on the grid, but I got the 
distinct feeling that they would actually want some concrete scores on the 
board before they'd relax and trust me. 


I finished the French Grand Prix in second place. A lot of it was down 
to good fortune — three of the lead cars had piled up on the grid in front of 
me, giving me a clear path to second place before we'd even reached the 
first comer, and I hadn't had any need for a pit-stop — but there was also 
that clever little move around the bottom two corners at full speed and a lot 
of swerving to prevent anyone from overtaking. (Hey — this isn't some 
fairy story, you know. A man's got to do what a man's got to do.) 


Six championship points were gratefully received and I was the hero 
of the day. Standing on the winners’ podium I looked up at André Asselin 
standing on the step next to me. He was collecting Grand Prix points as if 
his life depended on it, and already he was clear at the top of the 
championship tables. 


I wondered if I would ever be standing there, on the winner's rostrum, 
wasting perfectly good champagne over a crowd of cheering followers. I 
promised myself that I would, and returned to the May team juggernaut a 
happy and contented man. 


The party was already in full swing, and carried on until the next 
morning. There was always a sponsor or two willing to cough up some 
goodies for a party. (I’d taken the precaution of dumping Crumblos and 
securing a deal with a champagne company. I lost a bit of cash, but the 
promotional parties seemed to go down a whole lot better...) And the 
team were more than pleased with my performance. 


Natasha (my wife) came along to the party, and I introduced her to the 
team. She had never approved of my taking up motor racing after she'd 
managed to stop me risking my life on two wheels. But she put on a brave 
face for the cameras and stood by my side. I turned to her and smiled. She 
looked as beautiful as the day I first saw her. 


We left early. I wanted to get some sleep before the long drive to 
Hungary. 


~ RACE 4~ 
HUNGARY 


Race Four — Hungary 
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Hungary is one of the toughest tracks on the circuit — up there with 
Canada, Japan and Monaco. A lot of the drivers elected to run with a four- 
speed box instead of the seven (it meant that they didn't have to worry 
about changing gears so much) but I stuck with the seven-speed. 


What I lost in split-seconds spent shifting gears, I made up for in a 
higher top-end speed. This speed was crucial if I was to keep up with the 
top drivers and gain some more championship points. I’d tasted victory 
(look — second place in a Grand Prix is a victory, even if you don't exactly 
come in first) and I wanted more. 


There were four essential gear changes around the track, and spent a 
lot of time practising the day before. The circuit was largely flat, in a 
beautiful area of the countryside. Dotted around the horizon I could make 
out small towns and villages dotted among the green trees and forests. The 


day before practice, Natasha and I had explored the local area and had 
learned a lot about life the other side of what we used to call the Iron 
Curtain. Times were changing in Hungary, and the Hungarian government 
saw the annual Grand Prix as a vital link between its nation and the 
Western world. 


Maybe I had too much on my mind that week, I don't know. But I 
only managed to make tenth on the grid — the result of a bad mistake on 
the qualifying lap involving my car, a corner I wasn't expecting and a pile 
of tyres. Seeing an opportunity to make a driver pay for his mistake, the 
Bullets team challenged me. It was a fair challenge (remember, I hadn't 
bothered to name a rival in France, so I became a legitimate target for the 
next race) and I guess they realised I wasn't up to previous form, so 
chanced their arm. 


I was beginning to realise that in the higher ranked teams, a lot more 
was demanded of the drivers. Whereas the Minarae team really wouldn't 
have minded a bad result every now and then, the pressure to perform for 
the May team was constant. 


My tenth on the grid hadn't gone down at all well with the team 
bosses, and they were taking the challenge from Bullets seriously. I was 
too — I knew only too well that a lucky... I mean, skillful driver from a 
lower ranked team could easily pull off a shock victory. So it was with this 
in mind that I revved my engine hard towards the back of the grid, waiting 
for the red light. 


The Bullets driver had actually managed to get ahead of me on 
qualifying — he was two cars in front of me, in eighth place. 


The lights went green. In unison 16 drivers kicked their cars into gear 
and roared off the grid, leaving a decent amount of rubber behind them. 
My rival made a good start, but mine was better. I’d immediately swerved 
my car to the side of the track and had passed the car in between the 
Bullets car and myself. I was right behind him. 


Just as Greg Turner had tailed me by just a couple of feet as we 
blazed up the first straight of the San Marino Grand Prix, our engines so 
close that you couldn't hear a difference between them, I did the same to 
the Bullets car. 


We screeched around the first big right-hand bend with only inches of 
daylight between the tail fin of my rival's car and the nose section of my 
own. The pressure on the Bullets car was intense as I gunned down faster 
and faster, pushing him to the limit. 


We exited from the first turn and were heading fast towards the big 
left-hand monster that lay ahead. I was hoping to scare him into taking the 
bend too fast — the pressure on him to accelerate as I lurked in his 
slipstream was intense. But to his credit, the Bullets driver's nerve didn't 
crack. 


He braked just in time for the corner and made a decent line around 
the bend. I stayed close behind. We pulled out of the comer, swooped right 
into the next turn and into the straight. I pulled out from his slipstream and 
alongside his car. The Bullets engine was flat out, I was still in sixth gear. 


I hated to think that I would have to rely on sheer power to defeat this 
guy, but a race is a race. At max revs I slid my May 555 car into top and 
started to pull away. 


I looked over my shoulder. There was nothing that the Bullets car 
could do. They had a good driver with solid nerve, but the car just wasn't 
up to mine. 


I roared into eighth place and cruised around another couple of laps. 
A badly timed pit-stop cost me a couple of places, but kept an eye on my 
cockpit computer and knew that the Bullets car had lost enough time for 
me to take the chance. 


I finished tenth, to a unanimous silence from the May They'd 
expected more. Still, at least there was no talk of my early retirement that 
would come later in the season... 


~ RACE 5 ~ 
W. GERMANY 


Race Five — West Germany 
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The West German track was one of the best on the circuit, in my 
humble opinion. It was fast and smooth, with plenty of room to overtake. 
The track is situated in the middle of a beautiful forest sound like an estate 
agent) and there are plenty of dips and climbs in the road that can be used 
as landmarks to help you plan your race. 


I was desperate to make up for what was regarded as a poor showing 
in Hungary. I’d politely asked Natasha to return home so I could 
concentrate of my driving, and she agreed. (Why do women have to be so 
considerate all the time?) As a result, my driving had improved and I 
achieved a first — pole position for the race ahead. 


As I crossed the finishing line and my time was displayed, a cheer 
went up from the cyan juggernaut — well, all right, from the people 


around it. Pole position — this was the ideal start I needed for what I 
prayed was going to be a successful race. 


A finishing position among the top three would have been perfect. 
This would put to rest any fears that the May team may have had about my 
ability, and (on a more selfish note) it would add some extra points to my 
world championship total. My hard-earned six points from France were 
beginning to look fairly insignificant when compared to those of André 
Asselin of the Madonna team — it looked as if he was unbeatable. 


The tension in the team camp before the race was incredible. 
Adrenalin had caught everyone in its grip as the whole team put their all 
into the effort of making the most of our prestigious pole position. The car 
was re-tuned, then fine-tuned and fine-tuned again. All the bodywork was 
polished twice (it cut down on wind resistance) and every inch of the car 
was checked and re-checked. 


To capitalise on our advantage, I issued a speculative challenge to the 
Blanche team. We all knew that we didn't have the power to beat the 
Madonna or Firenze team if it came down to a flat race head-to-head, but 
we knew that we had a good chance of at least holding our own with the 
Blanche car (they were starting in fourth) and making it into the points. 


I was the first car to line up at the grid, which meant that I had the 
longest wait while the other cars filed in behind me, and it seemed like an 
age until the officials had checked that everyone was in the right position. I 
glanced over my left shoulder to the Madonna car. André Asselin winked 
at me — he knew that as soon as we hit an open straight he would be able 
to power ahead easily. Still we waited. I felt that I had aged about 20 years. 


But finally we were ready, the red light came the roar of engines 
reached bursting point and on, as soon as the light switched to green we 
were off. 


I immediately took to the centre of the track — not illegally blocking 
my opponents behind me, but enough to make sure that Asselin would 
have to change course to get past me. Asselin took no risks. He tucked in 
behind me and bided his time as we roared around the first bend. With him 
safely in my slipstream, we both knew that he could wait there for as long 
as he wanted and then make his move when the time was right for him. 


We thundered up the back straight and in my rear-view mirror I could 
see him swerve left to cut past me. I mirrored his move — unsporting, but 
the only way could stay ahead. He angrily swerved right. I followed. 


We were approaching the next bend and I slammed on my anchors. 
With a sickening crunch Asselin drove straight into the back of me. My 
gearbox screamed at the sudden shunt of extra speed, and for a few heart- 
stopping seconds I was out of control. But my car stayed on the track and I 
sped off around the next bend. 


Just before I reached the corner, I stole a glimpse in my rear-view 
mirror and say the pirouetting car of André Asselin churning out smoke as 
it loped off of the track. I didn't dare contemplate what he was thinking. I 
had bigger problems on my mind the — Blanche car was less than two 
seconds behind me in second place. I gritted my teeth, floored the 
accelerator and sprinted round the set of chicanes and into the next 
straight. 


Just before I reached the corner, I stole a glimpse in my rear-view 
mirror and say the pirouetting car of André Asselin churning out smoke as 
it loped off of the track. I didn't dare contemplate what he was thinking. I 
had bigger problems on my mind — the Blanche car was less than two 
seconds behind me in second place. I gritted my teeth, floored the 
accelerator and sprinted round the set of chicanes and into the next 
straight. 


And then a miracle happened. I was watching my rear-view mirror to 
catch a glimpse of my rival coming out of the chicanes — he never 
appeared. I shifted my gaze to my race computer and I saw the time gap 
between myself and my rival racing upwards. I checked his position: 
second, third, fourth, fifth... 


He hadn't made it through the chicane. I was in first place, three 
seconds clear of the nearest opponent, with two of the best cars already out 
of the race. I couldn't believe my luck. 


And I could hardly believe it when five laps later I raced across the 
finish line in first place. Nor could the May team. I was carried from my 
car to the winner's rostrum with a garland of flowers around my neck. The 
cheers were deafening as I held my hands up to the expectant crowd — 
maybe no-one really blamed me for Asselin's “accident” (I learned later 


that he had claimed it was brake failure — he didn't want to admit to 
having been fooled or caught out by a rookie — letting me off Scott free). 


Either way, I’d won my first Grand Prix, collected nine championship 
points (putting me in fourth place in the world rankings with a total of 15) 
and I had one successful challenge of the Blanche car under my belt. 


Remember told Natasha to go home? Well, I called her up and asked 
her to come back again. Together we caught a flight to Phoenix in the USA 
for the next race. It was going to be one of the races I’d remember for the 
rest of my life... 


~ RACE 6 ~ 


USA 


Race Six — USA 
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The Phoenix circuit in the USA became my second favourite of all. 
The course was designed for speed, despite what all the 90 degree bends 
may suggest on first inspection. All the corners could be taken at full speed 
(with the one exception of a tight right-hand hairpin soon after the start, 
which had to be taken in third), if you knew exactly what was coming up. 


Counting the bends was the answer. Although the cockpit computer 
included an outline of the course to let you know where you were on the 
track, time spent studying this meant time away from concentrating on the 
road — and that was dangerous. 


But if you memorised the sequence of corners, then you could always 
make sure you were in the right place at the right time. I exercised my 
brain cells and did exactly this. 


I also worked out that it was possible to take both right-handers at the 
bottom of the circuit at full speed with just one lock of the steering wheel. 
Armed with these two helpful pieces of information I was able to put in a 
blazing qualifying lap and once again was set to start the race in pole 
position. 


Building on this advantage, I issued my second challenge to the 
Blanche car. They had been furious at their defeat in West Germany, and 
were gunning for revenge. They never seriously entertained the idea that I 
could beat them for a second time, but they had some lost pride to make 
up, sO were determined to put me firmly back in my place. 


But I had different ideas. My skills as a Grand Prix driver were 
getting better by the day. My belief that you can race one sort of vehicle, 
then it's just a question of time before you can become equally good on 
another sort was proving to be correct. My Road Rashing days had taught 
me quick reflexes, an experienced knowledge of road handling and an 
instinct for racing — and I was quickly learning how to apply them on four 
wheels. 


I almost felt as at home behind the wheel of a Formula One racing car 
as on a powerful motorbike — so much so that I resisted the temptation to 
take a few days out with Natasha and ride to a little-known place called the 
Sierra Nevada... 


But I knew Mat I wouldn't be able to escape my past completely 
while I was in the USA. In the stands today was an old friend, a guy 
named Slater. He'd arrived the day before, completely unannounced, and 
had demanded to be let into the pits enclosure of the race track. The 
security men hadn't liked the look of him and had chucked him out. it was 
only by chance that heard the arguments and had wandered over to find out 
if I could help the guy with the baseball cap on backwards. 


Anyway, he hadn't changed at all — when asked what he was up he 
mumbled something about trying to get cow-jumping recognised by the 
Olympic committee, or something. And he was cheering for me (as 
always) in the stands. 


I guess he was a good luck charm, because I came in first again. I 
won the USA Grand Prix. 


This meant three things: another nine championship points, promotion 
to the Blanche team (“Now you know more than we do,” generously 
offered the amazed May and a reliving of old times for Slater and myself, 
who spent the night at a police station. A furious Natasha bailed us out in 
the morning and told the pair of us exactly what had happened. Let's just 
say it involved motorbikes... 


But I had to say goodbye to Slater after a few short days. (I tried 
talking him into joining the Grand Prix tour and coming with us to Canada, 
but he had “other commitments”.) The Blanche team were keen to get me 
into their new car and start practising on the tricky Canadian circuit. This 
was going to be one of the toughest races of the and they were right in 
assuming that it might take me a while to get used to a higher-powered car 


But I was confident that it wouldn't be a problem. The extra nine 
points gave me a total of 24, putting me third in the championship behind 
the Madonna team on 35 and the Minarae team on 26. Let's just say that 
things were getting better by the day, and that I had the Madonna boys (I'm 
sure you can guess the nature of the nicknames they were called behind 
their backs) in my sights... 


~ RACE 7 ~ 
CANADA 


Race Seven — Canada 
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The lakes, tower blocks and trees that surrounded the Canadian circuit 
made for one of the most beautiful settings for a Grand Prix race. It was a 
shame, then, that the course itself was such a monster. 


The Blanche car was fantastic. It was quick, cornered like a snake and 
held the road as if it were nailed there. But success was proving to be 
addictive, and I had my sights set on still higher goals. Still, I was aware 
that my time with the Blanche team would be crucial to any future success, 
so I fully intended to give them my all. 


Back in the USA, the Blanche team had seen that I was keen to spend 
some time with Slater and announced that “We'll have a party for you 
later.” Well, the party was planned for after the race in Canada, but no-one 
got too excited — everyone was preoccupied with race ahead. Five laps of 


the twisty circuit was guaranteed to take its toll on the car, so the 
mechanics were preparing for at least one pit-stop. 


“There's hardly any straightaway,” I was warned. I didn't need to be 
told. Although the course only required one gear shift (a hurried drop 
down to third for a tight hairpin at the bottom of the circuit), taking the rest 
of the circuit at full-pelt was (although technically possible) very difficult. 


I qualified in fifth position mistimed the approach to the hairpin and 
had to slow more than I had bargained for) and then challenged the 
Minarae — team just for old times' sake. 


Actually, that's a lie. I challenged the Minarae team because after 
Canada came Great Britain and I fancied my chances on the Silverstone 
circuit. So I wanted to make sure that I would be in a position to challenge 
someone. And if I didn't bother naming a rival at Canada, then I would get 
challenged myself at Silverstone and would miss the opportunity that the 
fast Great Britain circuit offered. 


With my mind on just surviving Me race in one piece and making it to 
Silverstone in a car that still had all its vital components, I roared to the 
starting grid with just one objective: self-preservation... 


The race was tight and intense. I managed to pick up one place and 
finished fourth behind the Linden car, André Asselin in the Madonna car 
and the Millions I dropped valuable championship points, but hung on to 
my fourth place position. 


The team were happy, but not ecstatic — I think that maybe they'd 
expected more from me. “OK, let's go to the party,” it was decided. But I 
didn't bother. In my mind I had set my heart on a place with the Madonna 
and I hoped Silverstone would see the first step on the road to my dream 
becoming reality... 


~ RACE 8 ~ 
GB 


Race Eight — Great Britain 


— Practically ; =. — Take a path 

ignore the mini along the 
left-hander middle of the 

before the hair- track as you 
pin and the car approach the 
will steer itself tight section. 

into a perfect Don’t slow 
line for the big down. 

right-hander 

ahead. Lock 


right and pray 
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“The race isn't as easy as you think,” warned André Asselin upon 
getting news of my challenge. We'd see about that. 


I’d qualified in pole position again had a reputation to live up to and I 
was on a roll) on the fastest circuit the world. 


With no pit-stops, without a single tap on the brakes and with only six 
gear changes throughout the entire give laps I cruised the race from start to 
finish, lapping six back markers along the way. 


In front of a British crowd, it was a fantastic victory (even if I say it 
myself — which I do) and I was promoted to second in the world 
championships with 37 points. 


Asselin was furious with his' second placing, the TV commentators 
almost exploded with excitement (they were used to their heroes coming to 


grief on the last lap) and the Blanche team were ecstatic. 


I tuned my thoughts towards Italy. 


~ RACE 9 ~ 
ITALY 


Race Nine — Italy 


~ Full speed 
all the way! 
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My attack on Asselin and the Madonna team had been carefully 
planned. I’d needed to find two circuits in a row that suited my style and 
found them. Silverstone and the Italian circuit were two of a kind — both 
were high speed tracks that could be thundered along at full speed from 
start to finish. 


Once you got ahead on either of the circuits, then as long as you had 
the power (and the Blanche car did — just) it was just a matter of keeping 
your head to keep the position all the way to the finish line. It all came 
down to qualifying, really, and who was quick enough to get the pole 
position. At Silverstone managed to come up with the goods — clocking 
up a lap time close to the course record. But at Italy I knew it wasn't going 
to be so easy. 


Asselin was determined to block me out. He hadn't got to where he 
was today without playing a few dirty tricks, and I knew that if I let him 
near me during the race he wouldn't hesitate before trying to shunt me off 
the track. I had to keep a good distance between myself and the 
Frenchman, and that meant grabbing pole position again. 


From the front of the grid, I could dictate the race on my own terms 
— and that meant a flat-out sprint from the start all the way around five 
laps to the finish line. But Asselin still had a better car than me, and he was 
the championship leader, so I knew that my chances of catching him a 
second time were slim. 


But I had to try. The fortunate pairing of Great Britain and Italy as 
consecutive races was a one-off. I wouldn't find the same couple of fast 
courses later on in the season, so this was the only chance I had. 


As I thundered out of the pits to embark upon my qualifying I knew 
that it was now or never. It would be this one lap against the clock that 
would decide whether I was in with a chance in the race to come. And I 
gave it everything I had... 


I clocked up a qualifying lap of 48.55 seconds. We had to wait a few 
long minutes (they seemed like hours) for the rest of the cars to finish their 
laps before we heard the news — I’d done it. Pole position was mine. 


There were mixed feelings in the Blanche camp. They also knew the 
importance of the grid position, and realised the implications. On the one 
hand, they would be glad of the Constructors’ points if I were to win. But 
they also realised that victory in Italy would mean my promotion to the 
Madonna team — and they didn't want to lose me. 


This was a great compliment. After all, they would receive André 
Asselin in my place were I to be successful. But my reputation as a driver 
had increased constantly from race to race, and they weren't sure that they 
wanted me driving for anyone else. 


“Slow down at the second chicane,” urged the Blanche team manager. 
Was this good advice, or was he deliberately slowing me down? I would 
never find out. All I knew was that I hadn't slowed down for the second 
chicane in practice and it hadn't done me any harm. I intended hammering 
the Blanche car at full speed all the way round. 


On the grid waiting for the lights I once again looked around to see 
Asselin just feet behind me in second place. 


“T'll never make way for you again,” he'd cursed when issued my 
second challenge. Maybe he'd never have to make that decision — I 
intended leading from the start to the finish. 


He glared back at me across the tarmac while the roar of engines 
behind us increased as the other drivers slotted into position. 


“Remember what I said!” he yelled across. I could just about make 
out he was saying above the thunder behind us. “T'll never make way for 
you again ” 


Fine, I thought, just fine. 


“So I'll expect trouble when I lap you,” I shouted back. I didn't have 
time to hear his reply. The red lights came on, closely followed by the 
green — the race had begun. 


With a screech of tortured rubber all 16 cars flew forward. From the 
TV cameras in the hot air balloon above the circuit it must have looked 
like a giant centipede had just woken up. Back on the ground, I had 
problems. 


As soon as the lights had turned green, Asselin swerved right across 
the track in an attempt to finish my race before it had even properly begun. 
Had I been a split second longer in reacting then, I would have been hit, 
my tail end would have been knocked sideways and I would have skidded 
sideways into the path of 14 high speed cars... 


But I learned my racing the hard way and thee years spent thundering 
around blind corners with a very high chance of meeting an oncoming car 
on the side had trained my reflexes until they were razor sharp. 


I saw his move from the comer of my eye and swooped right into the 
pit lane. By the time he'd corrected himself and had a chance to try the 


Same move again, I was long gone — blazing a trail along the Italian 
tarmac for him to follow. 


He never came close again throughout the rest of the race. I led from 
start to finish to win my second race in a row. The Blanche team were 
impressed. 


“Try testing with a prestige team,” they offered. I had every intention 
of doing just that. I was offered Asselin's seat with the Madonna team 
— along with the best Grand Prix car in the world. I thought about their 
offer carefully, for about three nanoseconds, and accepted. 


So now I had the car longed for. But I was still ten points behind 
Asselin in the world championships, so I still wasn't entirely satisfied. Yet 
we were still only halfway through the season, so I figured on having 
enough time to recoup the necessary points — especially now that Asselin 
was in a Slower car. If had an ounce of human pity in my body, I would 
have felt sorry for him. 


But I didn't. 


~ RACE 10 ~ 


Race Ten — Portugal 


PORTUGAL 


— Change — Take this 
back down to bend in third, 
fifth, then and then 
power accelerate hard 
through the halfway 
rest of the through the 


track 


comer 
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The Madonna team were happy to have me aboard. “Be the top driver 
with the best car,” welcomed the team manager. I was only too happy to 
say that I’d do my best. 


But the Portuguese track, amid semi-desert and bordered by 
mountains, wasn't going to be as easy to master as Silverstone and the 
Italian course had proved to be. There were several tight corners, two of 
which required some serious gearbox work. 


Let me tell you about my new car. It was beautiful. 


I got into some serious trouble with Natasha, who got just a tad 
jealous of the new love in my life. The Madonna team car was basically a 
Diablo 1000 motorbike on four wheels. It made the Blanche car look like a 
milk cart, reached a top speed of 424kmh and took comers as if they didn't 
exist. It was no wonder that so far Asselin had earned so many driver's 


points I tell you, in this car even a three year old would have found it tough 
not to smash lap records. 


But now it was mine, and I intended to make the most of it. 


Unfortunately, everything went horribly wrong on the qualifying lap 
(I hope no members of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Crash Barriers witnessed my experiment with low-level aeronautics on the 
back straight) and I suffered the humiliation of ninth place on the grid. 


Asselin saw his chance for revenge and wasted no time in issuing his 
challenge. 


“Don't take advantage of me,” he warned. I guess I already had, so his 
warning was about two races too late. But he was hungry to get his old car 
back, and I didn't doubt his determination. 


But what he displayed in mouth, he proved to be fatally lacking in 
trousers (or whatever the saying is) and despite starting ninth to his pole 
position, I won the race. That made it a hat-trick — three Grand Prix 
victories in a row. 


“Good driving! You've done it!” applauded the team. I was pleased 
for them, as well as myself. They'd replaced one winner with another (a 
more handsome, charming and nice winner as well) and were pleased with 
the exchange. 


But I was still only in second place, three points behind Asselin, in 
the drivers' championships. It had become a two-horse race: him on 57, 
myself on 54 and the Dardan team leading the rest of the drivers with 40 
points. 


I felt confident. But pride, as they say, comes before a fall. And if 
they were doling out marks out of ten for pride at Portugal that day, well... 
let's say that I would have probably been given about 20. 


~ RACE 11 ~ 
SPAIN 


Race Eleven — Spain 


~ Drop down — Change back 
to fifth (sixth down to fifth, 
if you're feel- and lock the 
ing brave) and wheel right for 
then accelerate the first 
hard out right-hander. 
towards the Don’t release 
starting line lock until 
you're safely 
— Shift down out of the 
a gear to sixth second corner 
and take a 


tight line 
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This Spanish course twisted like the plots of the spaghetti westerns 
that were filmed in the same area or — spaghetti itself, for that matter. It 
was a tricky course, necessitating four gear changes, but it shouldn't have 
been that difficult. 


I qualified in pole position, readily accepted Asselin's second 
challenge (I was told to expect a challenge every race from now on until he 
won again) and was ready to notch up win number four. 


But it was not to be. I wiped out halfway through the second lap. A 
complete total. A full-cruncher. An instant bodywork redesign. 


I won't gratify your sadistic urges with all the gory details. My ego 
had a hard enough time coping with the defeat as it is. 


“Never lose again,” was the stem message from the Madonna team. 
They made winning cars, they expected winning drivers — it was only 
fair. And I’d let them down. 


There was only one piece of good news to be had. Although I’d lost 
the challenge, Asselin hadn't gone on to win the race in my absence. He 
only managed to pick up two extra drivers’ points, which increased his lead 
to five, on 59 compared to my 54. 


But other than this faintest glimmer of a silver lining, it was black 
clouds all round. And the rain was landing on me. 


I had to pick myself up. Start again — with the knowledge that I 
wasn't superhuman. It was a bitter pill to swallow, that even Alex Player 
made mistakes, but swallow it I did — and went on to win the next four 
races in a row. 


~ RACE 12 ~ 
MEXICO 


Race Twelve — Mexico 


| — Full speed all 
the way! 
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A classic victory for Alex Player and the Madonna team. This was my 
kind of race — full speed all the way and pole position at the grid. 


There were a couple of nasty chicanes and twists in the track at the 
back of the course, but I was learning how to handle the Madonna car 
better race by race, so they didn't prove to be too much of a problem. 
Asselin had challenged again, but it was no problem getting away from 
him. 


Now that we'd swapped cars, there were no problems at the grid — he 
simply didn't have the acceleration at his disposal to catch me. As long as I 
kept a decent distance between the two cars (which I did) and timed any 
pit-stops so as to emerge a safe distance from him, I could dictate the 
nature of the race myself. 


“Congratulations! You did it!” applauded the Madonna team. And 
they weren't just congratulating the one performance: it was after the 
Mexico Grand Prix that I inched past Asselin in the drivers' championship. 


I’d learned the cost of complacency at Spain I wasn't going to make 
the same mistake twice. 


~ RACE 13 ~ 
JAPAN 


Race Thirteen — Japan 


As you 
approach the 
| hairpin, take a 
path a long the 
middle of the 
road. Drop 
+} down to sixth, 
ignore the mini 
right-hander and 
| the car will steer 
itself to the left 
of the track. 
Then power out 
of the corner 
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Another race, another victory — the Madonna car was unstoppable. 
The mountains, cities and islands of Japan witnessed my _ best-ever 
performance. From pole position, I won the race by over a minute, putting 
me nine points ahead in the drivers' championship. 


Ever ambitious, my sights had shifted yet again. I was no longer 
happy to keep beating Asselin in the Blanche car (he kept challenging). I’d 
promised myself that before the season was over I’d actually lap him. 


That slanging match on the grid at the start of the Italian race had 
been a joke, but now I was serious. I just wanted to see the look on his face 
as I cruised past him one lap ahead. 


OK, OK — maybe I was just toying with him, and I was undoubtedly 
rubbing the salt into the wound of his defeat. But when I promise myself 
something, I usually get it. 


Unfortunately for them, the same can't be said of the Blanche team. 
They offered me Asselin's job. 


“You'll be staying, huh?” asked a vaguely worried Madonna team. 


I stayed. 


~ RACE 14~ 
BELGIUM 


Race Fourteen — Belgium 


— Drop down 
to fifth for this 
tight bend, 
then take the 
rest of the 
course at max, 
but be careful 
of the chicanes 


a 
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Guess what? Yep — you got it. Another nine points to Mr A Player. 


The Blanche team were getting desperate. There were only two more 
races to go before the end of the season and they were going to get 
anywhere in the championship, they would have to get some decent results 
and get them quick. 


But was I going to accept their offer of a job? 


What do you think? 16 points clear at the top of the championship and 
more to come... 


~ RACE 15 ~ 
AUSTRALIA 


Race Fifteen — Australia 


— When the 
road dips, drop 
down to third, 
then keep a 
constant speed 
for the rest of 
the tight bends 
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With just one tight corner to worry about, the Australian Grand Prix 
was no problem. But still, I wasn't able to lap the ever-challenging André 
Asselin. 


Both my championship victory and my future with the Madonna team 
were safe — with only one race to go, even if I wiped out at Monaco I 
could look forward to finishing the season without losing my car. 


Winning had become second nature now, as it had become with the 
Road Rashes — I was almost growing bored with the sport. 24 points clear 
at the top of the championship was a reflection of how well I’d managed to 
master the art of Formula One Grand Prix racing. 


OK, OK — it was also a reflection of how good the Madonna car 
was, compared to my rivals' go-karts. But with only one race of the season 
left to I couldn't help wondering what sport I should try next. I mean, 


there's no point in continuing to do something once you've learned how to 
do it, is there? 


~ RACE 16 ~ 
MONACO 


Race Sixteen — Monaco 


— Take all of — Ignore the 
this series of small left-han- 
tight bends in der before the 
fourth. big right hair- 
Remember, pin, and drop 
practice makes to third until 
perfect you’re safely 
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Straight 
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If I told you that at the end of this race, the boss of the Madonna team 
had come up to me, slapped me on the back, offered me a contract to race 
for his team next year and said “Wonderful! Good job!”, you'd be prepared 
to bet that I’d won the jewel in the crown of Formula One racing — the 
Monaco Grand Prix, yes? 


Well, you'd be wrong. I wiped out again. As Superman has kryptonite, 
Alex Player has car tyres — the effects are fairly similar. Yes, I terminally 
dented my car on the chicane, in the mistaken belief that it was possible in 
fifth (not third, as the Madonna team had advised). It was a case of Mr 
Pride calling round, purely to announce the imminent arrival of a certain 
Mr Fall. 


Still, I wasn't bothered. I wasn't hurt in the crash, the car was easily 
repairable and the generous side to my nature (yes. I do have one) got a 


certain warm pleasure at giving André Asselin got his long-awaited victory 
over me (albeit by default) in front of a home(-ish) crowd. 


The world championship was mine, by 23 points. As I stood on the 
winner's rostrum, covered from head to toe in champagne, holding the 
championship trophy aloft, I looked around. 


I looked at the Madonna team members shouting and slapping each 
other on the back. I looked past the grandstand seats and past the pit lane. I 
let my gaze pass over Monaco harbour, past the cliffs and to the horizon. 


My mind wandered. For a few moments I left Monaco, the cheering, 
the smiling faces and the TV crews, and looked to the future. 


I figured that a guy is only young once, and that the world was too big 
to stay in one place for long. I thought about skiing — that would be fun 
and I'd never tried it. Or American Football. Or Golf, or maybe joining the 
airforce, or maybe even taking up the martial arts... 


~ EPILOGUE ~ 
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Alex Player declined the offer of the Madonna team to join them for 
the next Formula One son. He left Monaco with his wife and an 
unidentified manfwearing a baseball No-one in either the racing world or 


the press has seen him since, although his agent confmns that he is alive 
and well. 


The Madonna team have yet to replace Player, and would be grateful 


for any information leading to a new driver. The above code may prove 
useful in application. 


THE END 


Alex Player will return... 
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